Concordia University, Montreal 
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Alan B. Gold named 
Concordia Chancellor 


Jurist, labour mediator, academic 


hief Justice Alan B. 
{ Gold of Quebec Supe- 

rior Court has been 
chosen to succeed W. Earle 
McLaughlin as Concordia’s 
Chancellor. 

The announcement was 
made this morning by Board of 
Governors Chairman D. W. 
~ McNaughton following a spe- 
cial meeting of the Board. 

Justice Gold’s appointment 
takes effect immediately, and 
lasts for five years. Former 
Chancellor McLaughlin 
stepped down December 31st at 
the end of his five-year term. 

Justice Gold has a long and 
distinguished career as a jurist, 
labour mediator and academic. 
He also brings to Concordia 
more than 13 years of univer- 
sity administrative experience 
gained on McGill University’s 
Board of Governors. He served 
as Chairman of the McGill 
Board from 1978 to 1982, and 
was named Governor-Emeritus 
at McGill in 1984. 

As titular head _ of 
Concordia University, Chan- 
cellor Gold’s duties are largely 
ceremonial, but like the Gover- 
nor-General, he can and will 
offer advice to the senior 
administration on a wide range 
of issues. The Chancellor is 
also an ex-officio member of 
Concordia’s Board of Gover- 
nors and assists in the work of 
several Board committees. 


Educated at Queen’s Univer- 
sity (B.A. ’38) and the Univer- 
sité de Montréal (LL.L cum 
laude ’41), Justice Gold has 
received honorary degrees from 
both alma mater — U. de M. 
(1978) and Queen’s (1982) — 
and from McGill University 
(1984). 





Concordia’s new Chancellor 
also taught as a lecturer at the 
McGill University Law Faculty 
(from 1957 to 1971), and was 
named the Faculty’s Scholar- 
in-Residence in 1982. 

The 69-year-old jurist has a 
national reputation for his 
skills as a conciliator and 
labour mediator, and he has 


Off and running 


Final phase of Internal Capital Campaign launched Chief Judge of the Quebec 


fter many months of 
planning, the final 
phase of the internal 


portion of Concordia’s five- 
year $25 million Capital Cam- 
paign is off and running. 

The 100-plus contingent of 
Concordia employees who will 
serve as the front-line troops in 
the fund drive were briefed on 
what to do at a two-hour 
meeting Tuesday afternoon in 
the Hall Building. 


~.,.Among other things the_ 


“unit reps” were told how best 
to approach their colleagues 
for contributions; given back- 
ground literature on the Cam- 
paign’s goals; and supplied 
with pledge cards and texts to 
distribute to the other members 
of their departments. 

Board of Governors Chair- 
man Don McNaughton, who is 
serving as head of the Cam- 
paign’s Family Gifts Division 
(which comprises donations 


See FINAL page 6 


played key roles in settling some 
of Canada’s most difficult 
labour conflicts — both in the 
para-public and private sec- 
tors. He has successfully medi- 
ated labour disputes in the 
railway, construction, and air- 
line industries, as well as at 
Canada Post, the Royal Cana- 
dian Mint and the foreign serv- 
Ice. 

Justice Gold’s talents as a 
labour specialist have also been 
recognized at the provincial 
level. He served as Chief Arbi- 
trator between the Quebec 
Government and its many 
employee unions during all of 
the provincial labour negotia- 
tions from 1966 to 1983, and he 
was Chief Arbitrator between 
the Maritime Employers Asso- 
ciation and the International 
Longshoremen’s Association 
(for the ports of Montreal, 
Trois-Riviéres and Quebec 
City) from 1967 to 1975. He 
was named an Officer of the 
Order of Quebec in 1985. 

In addition to his academic 
and professional responsibili- 
ties, Justice Gold has been 
active for the past 14 years in 
various administrative capaci- 
ties at Place des Arts. He has 
served both as a director and 
member of the cultural centre’s 
Executive Council (1973 to 
1982), and as Vice-Chairman 
of the Société de la Place des 
Arts (1982 to the present). 

Called to the Quebec Bar in 
1941, Concordia’s new Chan- 
cellor served as a District Judge 
and Vice-Chairman of the 
Quebec labour Relations Board 
(1961 to 1965); as Associate 


Provincial Court (1965 to 
1970); as Chief Judge of the 
Provincial Court (1970 to 
1983); and as Chief Justice of 
Quebec Superior Court (1983 
to the present). Justice Gold 
was also a founding director of 
the Legal Aid Bureau of Mont- 
real (1956 to 1960), and was 
President of the Judicial Coun- 
cil of the Province of Quebec 
(1978 to 1983). 

Justice Gold is married to 
Lynn Lubin and has three chil- 
dren, Marc, Nora and Daniel. 
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Artist’s rendering of the perspective into the Galleria from the 
underground tunnel connecting the Hall Building to the new 
Library Building. Escalators on the right lead up to the main library 
facilities. Bridges connect to other areas of the library, located on 


the left. 


The glassed-in galleria will provide a pleasant, year-round 
“inner campus” for members of the Concordia community using 
the downtown facilities located in the building. 


Heart and soul 


Why the library projects are so important 


(Second of Two Parts) 


“The new library projects on Concordia’s downtown and west-end 
campuses will obviously prove the most visible gains of the Capital 
Campaign; but they will do far more than change Concordia’s 
physical landscape. They will, in a very real sense, change the fabric 
of this institution — both in its perceptions of itself and its image in 


the outside community, ” 


he words are those of 
Patrick Kenniff, who, 
as Rector and Vice- 
Chancellor, is probably Con- 
cordia’s greatest booster and 
certainly one of its hardest 
working fund raisers. 

In a recent interview with 
The Thursday Report, Kenniff 
said the $36-million library 
building. planned for down- 
town will finally give the Sir 


George Williams campus the 
sense of physical identity it has 
always longed for. And the $12 
million Loyola facility will pro- 
ve a major addition to that 
already attractive campus — 
both in aesthetic and function- 
al terms. 

Because a university library 
is the heart of any campus, 
Concordia’s disappointing 

. See HEART page 7 
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Balancing act 


Gender balance recommendations released 


by Marla Lowenthal 


he Status of Women’s 

Working Group on 

Curriculum has just 
submitted to the Academic 
Programs Committee their rec- 
ommendations, designed to 
“promote academic equity in 
curricula and in the class- 
room.” Specifically, the Work- 
ing Group looked at ways the 
University could rid itself of 
gender biased or exclusive cur- 
ricula — those which exclude 
or treat unequally the contribu- 
tions, experiences and/or val- 
ues of women or men. 

The guidelines centre atten- 
tion on gender balance in class- 
room behavior, program cur- 
ricula, and published material. 
Yet while both the locus and 
focus of the report address 
“women’s issues,” the issue at 
stake is not feminism, but aca- 
demic excellence. 

According to the report, a 
gender-balanced curriculum 
“broadens students’ aware- 
ness” as it “provides a more 
honest image of reality” than a 
gender biased curriculum. The 
omission of women’s perspec- 
tives and contributions to 
scholarship distorts reality by 
leaving out a large chunk of the 
available body of knowledge. 
This in turn raises doubts about 
the quality of education being 
offered. For, how good is an 
education which distorts reali- 
ty? 

Catherine McKenzie, 
Assistant Dean in the Fine Arts 
faculty, quipped that “the Uni- 
versity is perhaps presenting 
reality when it underrepresents 
women, for that’s the way 
things are.”’ But then the ques- 
tion arises as to what the role of 
the University is. Is it, as some 
would say, a bastion for con- 
servative thought and an apol- 
ogist for the status quo? Or is it 
a garden for nurturing new 
ideas, a harbinger of change to 
come? 

The guidelines themselves 
are indications that Concordia 
has chosen the latter role by 
trying to assure that its curricu- 
lum is as academically sound 
and equitable as possible. So, 
academic excellence is (really) 
the main stage. Gender bal- 
anced language, curricula and 
behavior are just players upon 
it. But they are important play- 
ers which deserve closer review. 
In this first installment, let’s 
look at language. 

Gender balanced language is 
neither trivial nor always easy, 
but its effects are startling in 
more than one way. Bring up 


the notion of changing “man” 
to “human” or “chairman” to 
“chair” and watch some peo- 
ple’s eyebrows raise and lips 
curl upward to one side. The 
coming of the sneer. As one 
female graduate student recent- 
ly remarked: “It just seems so 
trivial.’ But those who think 
that sexually equitable lan- 
guage is silly are finding fewer 
and fewer people willing to 
snicker along with them. 

Language is the basis of 
social consciousness, culture, 
education. Whole disciplines 
totter on the brink of defini- 
tions. Others clasp on to terms 
for dear life; still others lock in 
battle for definitive positions. 
Words do have power. Lan- 
guage does shape perceptions, 
structure reality and frame con- 
sciousness. So the issue of 
gender balanced language is no 
laughing matter. 

Yet it may be a bit ticklish (at 
times). As Ghislain Daoust, 
who translates Concordia’s 
English into French, explains, 
“All of the translators are very 
concerned about gender bal- 
ance and want to help because 
we believe in it, but it is hard 
sometimes. In English, using 
the plural will usually éliminate 
gender (bias). 

“But in French, this won’t 
work. We’re still faced with the 
same problem.” 

Lise Brault, also of transla- 
tion services, noted that “‘find- 
ing a compromise between lan- 
guage rules and gender balance 
is tricky, but we’re working on 
at. 

Ken Adams, University Reg- 
istrar, is also working on it. 
“What do you do when you 
can’t use the plural? The other 
day I found myself writing in 
general about ‘the dean? There 
is only one. I was really in a 
quandary.” And Adams is not 
alone, but there are ways of 
getting around pronoun pitfalls 
and the like. 

One thing which the Curric- 
ulum Working Group did was 
review Concordia’s Calendar 
for gender imbalanced lan- 
guage and then suggest ways to 
correct the inequities. The 
Report also recommended that 
the Women’s Studies librarian, 
the Siatus of Women’s Com- 
mittee, Simone de Beauvoir 
Institute be contacted for 
information on non-sexist 
writing and women’s scholar- 
ship. 

Finally, practice may make 
perfect. Yet in this case, prac- 
tice does more, than improve 


one’s ability to write gender 
balanced material: It may 
change one’s consciousness as 
well. 


Sean McEvenue, the chair 
of the Academic Programs 
Committee, explained how 
making the effort to balance 
his own writing led to startling 
revelations about himself. “I 
was amazed at my own use of 
language. I had always consid- 
ered myself fairly conscious of 
and sympathetic to women, but 
until I actually started to cor- 
rect my own work, I had no 
idea how totally embedded 
some constructions were. The 
experience really opened my 
eyes.” 

And this is the whole point 
of gender balanced language, 
according to Fran Shaver, chair 
of the Curriculum Working 
Group, “to open people’s eyes 
and sensitize people.” The 
thing is that using non-sexist 
language works. Ask Dr. 
McEvenue or, better yet, as the 
Working Group recommends, 
try it yourself. 


SCIENCE COLLEGE 


PUBLIC LECTURE SERIES 


How did the universe begin? Physicist Werner Israel of the 
University of Alberta will discuss this question at a lecture on 
Feb. 12 at 8:30 p.m. in room H-10, sponsored by the Science 
College. Israel, an expert on the properties of black holes and 
problems associated with the physics of matter in the early 
universe, will review what is known about the beginning of 
the universe. He will also deal with the latest speculation 
about what might have happened before the first second, 
including the idea that the universe was created out of 


nothing. 





Making money and morality 


Management prof. comments on ethical funds 


by Susan Gray 


he movement which 
allows investors to put 

their money where their 
morals are has taken hold in 
Canada. Last February, Van- 
couver City Savings Union 
established their Ethical 
Growth Fund, a mutual fund 
which does not invest in com- 
panies that do not meet the 
following criteria: 
¢ Proposed investments are 
from Canadian companies 
whose shares are already traded 
publicly or are about to be; 
¢ The companies must do 
business with or in countries 
that promote racial equality at 
home; 
¢ They must not do military 
business; 
e If energy companies or utili- 
ties, they must derive major 
revenues from the sale of non- 
nuclear sources; 
e They must practice “progres- 
sive” industrial relations with 
their employees, though not 
necessarily be unionized. 

The other Canadian compa- 
ny involved in “ethical” port- 
folios is Cedars, a B.C.-based 
firm which deals only with 
institutional investors. 

Finance prof. Lawrence 
Kryzanowski, who _ teaches 
investment and portfolio the- 
ory, believes that “ethical” 


: portfolios. are, a. good idea 


because “they allow for social 
good to be done.” But he also 
thinks they are a good idea 
because there should be more 
variety available for Canadian 
investors. “Who am I to judge 
someone else’s morality?” 
questions the professor. ‘This 
is such an individual thing.” 

Kryzanowski adds that the 
impact of “ethical” portfolios 
is relative to the number of 
people who invest in these 
funds. “Right now, this num- 
ber is very low in comparison to 
the total number of investors in 
North America.” 

Two conflcting analyses 
have been made of all Ameri- 
can securities in order to mea- 
sure the difference in return 
between “ethical” portfolios 
and regular mutual funds. One 
study indicated that the former 
gave a slightly higher return. 
The disparity occurs because of 
the difficulty of measuring risk 
in small companies. 

Kryzanowski says that even 
with the higher return there is a 
trade-off because funds are less 
liquid in smaller companies, 
the type of businesses that tend 
to meet “ethical” portfolio cri- 
teria. According to Kry- 
zanowski, this problem affects 
institutions more than it does 
individuals. 

Dissatisfaction with Sul- 
livan’s guidelines, a voluntary 


set. of .principles.for. fair,treat-.-. 


says Kryzanowski.. 


ment of blacks by U.S. firms in 
South Africa, was one of the 
catalysts leading to the creation 
of “ethical” portfolios. This 
leads to another related prob- 
lem affecting many universities 
today, the divestment of pen- 
sion and other funds from 
organizations dealing with 
South Africa. The problem 
here is that many people with 
different feelings on this issue 
are involved; thus, conflicts 
may arise about investment 
decisions. 

In investment law, it is 
imprudent to knowingly put 
people’s money where a lower 
return is expected, and one may 
be sued for doing so. Kry- 
zanowski states that no one has 
been sued yet for placing pen- 
sion funds in “ethical” portfo- 
lios, probably because the 
number of people doing so is so 
small. 

In the future, as more and 
more companies pull out of 
South Africa where there is 
clear-cut oppression, the 
remaining issues, which the 
professor describes as being 
more complex, will “create 
more division among the popu- 
lation.”. Because of this, he 
doesn’t see a mass movement 
towards “ethical” portfolios. 
“T think that a lot of people are 
talking about investing ethical- 
ly but relatively few do so,” 


David Wells, AV 
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Hands across the sea 


Concordia, Kyoto coop exchange program begins 


n agreement for a 
Cooperative 
Exchange Program of 


Graduate Research Students in 
the International Courses in 
the Fields of Civil, Transporta- 
tion and Environmental and 
Sanitary Engineering between 
Concordia University, and 
Kyoto University, Kyoto, 
Japan was completed on 


December 15, 1986 at a ceremo- 
ny in the office of the Dean of 
Engineering, Kyoto University. 

Signatories to the agreement 
on behalf of Kyoto University 
were Prof. Koichi Akai, Dean 
of Engineering and Prof. Kazu- 


hiro Yoshikawa, Chairman of 
Civil Engineering. 

On behalf of Concordia 
University, M.M. Douglass, 
Chairman of the Department 
of Civil Engineering, signed the 
agreement which had previous- 
ly been signed by Francis Why- 
te, Vice Rector Academic and 
M.N.S. Swamy, Dean of Engi- 
neering and Computer Science. 

Kyoto University awards 
three to seven scholarships per 
year to recommended graduate 
students from “prominent for- 
eign Universities,” which have 
signed the cooperative agree- 
ment. 





Civil Engineering chair M.M. Douglass holding Cooperative Ex- 


change agreement with Kyoto University flanked by M.N.S. 
Swamy, Dean of Engineering & Computer Science (left), and 
Francis Whyte, Vice-Rector Academic. 


Concordia University 
Department of History 
Public Lecture Series 


DR. MICHEL ABITBOL 


Department of African Studies 
& Institute of Contemporary Jewry 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem 
Visiting Professor, Yale University 


on 
The Edge of the Holocaust: 
The Jews of North Africa during 
the Second World War 


Monday, February 9 at 8:30 p.m. 
Room 435 
The Henry F. Hall Building 
1455 de Maisonneuve Bivd. West 





There are at present 21 of 
these scholars at Kyoto from 
universities around the world 
such as the Universities of 
Karlsruhe, Iowa, M.I.T., Inns- 
bruck, Illinois, etc. The schol- 
arship includes: 
¢ Stipend of approximately 

$1500 Canadian/month. 

e Transportation to and from 
Japan. 

e Exemption from tuition and 
fees. 

© 80% of medical expenses. 

e Accommodation at _ the 
International House for one 
year. 

Concordia is not required to 
reciprocate with scholarships 
for Japanese students but will 
engage in a program of aca- 
demic exchange for short peri- 
ods of time. 

A Concordia student while 
in Kyoto will be under the 
supervision of one of their 
professors chosen by Concor- 
ida as the student’s thesis co- 
supervisor. This professor will 
be appointed as an Adjunct 
Professor of Civil Engineering 
at Concordia University and 
will work closely in collabora- 
tion with a professor from the 
Civil Engineering Department 
of Concordia University until 
the completion of the student’s 
PhD program. 


Copy 
payments? 


By Simon Twiston Davies 


hanges to the copyright 
C laws are bound to mean 

bigger bills for Con- 
cordia and its students if Otta- 
wa passes a proposed bill 
amending them next fall. Most 
likely, the price of Xeroxing 
will rise, the added cost being 
passed to author and publisher. 

At present, every time you 
xerox something, you are doing 
something pretty reprehensi- 
ble. according to the Canadian 
Book Publishing Council 
(CBPC). In fact, some would 
say something akin to theft. 
You are stealing the author’s 
copyright. 

The current Canadian copy- 
right law dates back to 1924 
and hasn’t been revised since. 
But in the the mid-1970s the 
government decided to amend 
the law because it was obvious- 
ly becoming an unsatisfactory 
vehicle for the protection of 
authors and publishers. They 
put together the inevitable 


“See COPYRIGHT page 8 


ATA GLANCE 


Ts Concordia Art Gallery has received a grant of 

Ts. 000 from the National Museums of Canada, 

Museum Assistance program, for the production of 
the exhibition Emily Coonan (1885-1971). Curator Sandra 
Paikowsky and Curatorial Assistant Karen Antaki. .. Civil 
Engineering chair Matthew Douglass has been elected a 
fellow of the American Society of Civil Engineers... 

Andrée Levesque, a Simone de Beauvoir adjunct 
fellow, has received a grant from the Shastri Indo-Canadian 
Institute to travel to India to present papers on Canadian 
Women’s Studies and on myths and realities in Quebec 
women’s history. . . 

Happenings in Electrical Engineering: Department 
chair J.F. Hayes has embarked on a Cooperated Research 
and Development program with Memotec Data Inc. of 
Montreal. Other group members are profs. M. Mehmet Ali, 
A. Elhakeem, and B. Sarikaya . The goal of the work is to 
develop an optical fiber local area network. The network 
would connect voice, data and video users within a site, such 
as the Hall Bldg., to one another and to the outside world. 
The effort will be carried out over three years. The Natural 
Sciences and Engineering Research Council has given 
$91,000 to fund the intial year. Memotec will contribute 
$100,000, and assuming satisfactory progress, will contrib- 
ute, similar amounts in the second and third years... Prof. 
K. Thulasiraman has been awarded a four month senior 
fellowship by the Japan Society for the Promotion of 
Science. Prof. Thulasiraman will conduct colloborative 
research with a colleague at the Tokyo Institute of 
Technology. He will also visit and lecture at other Japanese 
universities and research and development laboratories. . . 

No, Charles Giguere, Vice-Rector Services, has not 
taken over the portfolio of Vice-Rector Institutional 
Relations & Finance as was erroneously reported in last 
week’s Senate story. Speaking of the Office of Vice-Rector 
Services, a number of organizational changes were 
announced last week: The Conference & Information 
Centre and Information Centre and Telesis (Telephone 
Services) will report to Joey Rawlins, newly appointed 
Executive Assistant to the Vice-Rector Services; newly 
appointed Security Director Roland Barnabe, will report to 
Physical Plant Director Frank Papineau; Distribution, Mail 
Services, Printing and Purchasing will report directly to 
Supply and Services Director Cyril Macdonald, who in turn 
reports directly to the Vice-Rector Services; and Calendar 
Editor Louise Rousseau will report to Assistant Vice-Rector 
and University Registar Ken Adams... Concordia grad 
Steven Rosenstein is the project manager of Nomad 
Scientists, a group of travelling educators who mount 
comprehensive science exhibits at schools and community 
centres. If you are interested in having the Nomads present 
displays, discussion and hands-on science activities, contact 
the Lacolle Centre for Educational Innovation at 848- 
4955... Play it safe! The Concordia Health Services nurses 
will tell you how to avoid getting herpes, AIDS, gonorrhea 
and chlamydia as well as present you with a free condom at 
the Safe Sex Booth, on Feb. 5 at the Loyola’s Hingston Hall 
lobby (11 a.m. to 2 p.m.) and on Feb. 10 on the Hall 
Building’s first floor (11 a.m. to2 p.m....) 

Names in the news: A Dec. 27 Gazette article reported 
on a survey on trade and countertrade conducted by Finance 
prof. Lawrence Kryzanowski. The survey, commissioned by 
the Dept. of External Affairs, found that Canadian 
exporters are missing trade opportunities because of their 
wariness to countertrade, the practice of receiving payment 
in kind from cash-strapped countries... Etudes Francaises 
prof. Normand Truchon, better known in the francophone 
media world as entertainer Pascal Normand, is using his 
sabbatical to carry out his mission of furthering “La 
chanson québécoise” through literature, performance and 
music. Three years ago, he published a book entitled La 
chanson québécoise; now he has put that information on a 
casette, recounting the ae of song in Quebec from 
“J a Cartiér to today” .. : 
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An historian & his craft 


Historian Bill Hubbard explains his work in “social science” history 


by Minko Sotiron 
he study of history, like 
the subject itself, 


I changes. Indeed, 


change is the focus of a new 
breed of historian whose main 
research tool most often is the 
computer. ; 

Bill Hubbard is such an 
historian. Not for him great 
personalities and great events. 
Rather, he has chosen to look at 
at how social change has affect- 
ed the majority of people — 
Mr. and Ms. Ordinary — over 
time. 

Hubbard’s field of inquiry 
encompasses patterns of social 
and geographic mobility, 
income distribution, house- 
hold and family structure, mar- 
ital and demographic beha- 
viour and_= general living 
conditions. To reconstruct a 
detailed picture of ordinary life 
in the past, he has not hesitated 
to borrow theoretical concepts 
and practices from the social 
science disciplines, such as 
Political Science, Psychology, 
Economics, Sociology, and 
Anthropology. 

To organize and interpret 
the vast amounts of facts and 
figures, he has also had to 
master statistical analysis and 
computer methodology. Hub- 
bard’s major published works, 
all written in German, reflect 
this interdisciplinary approach. 
They include Familiengeschich- 
te: Materialien zur deutschen 
Familie seit dem Ende des 18. 
Jahrhunderts (1983) (Family 
History: Documents and Data 
about the German Family from 
the End of the 18th Century), 
Auf dem Weg zur Grossstadt: 
Eine Sozialgeschichte der Stadt 
Graz 1850-1914 (1984) (On the 
Way to Becoming a Big City: A 
Social History of Graz, Aus- 
tria, 1850-1914), and Sozial-und 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte Europas 
im 20. Jahrhunderts (1986) (A 
Social and Economic History 
of Europe in the 20th Century), 
the last co-authored with 
Gerold Ambrosius. 

Hubbard says he started out 
as an “urban” historian, but 
his examination of census and 
parish registers during his dis- 
Sertation research he 
received his PhD from Colum- 
bia University in 1973 — led 
him more generally into what is 
now called “social science” 
history. 

“T look at society in struc- 
tured terms,” he notes. 

“I am interested in the 
effects of industrialization and 
urban growth on the mass 
population. How did it affect 


their lives? And what new strat- 
egies did people have to adopt 
to cope with the new changes.” 

These questions are impor- 
tant, Hubbard asserts. “In 
many western countries, 
including Canada and Italy, a 
very large portion of the popu- 
lation was still rural, even as 
late as the 1950s, so the effects 
of this transformation are still 
very immediate.” 

Hubbard’s research has 


helped to enlarge our knowl- = 


edge of the fabric of life in the 
past. Not much is known about 
how ordinary people lived their 
lives, even in times as recent as 
the last century. Hubbard’s 
reconstruction of the past helps 
us understand how we got 
where we are and why. 


as 


t 


A 19th century family 





His work has also added an 
historical dimension to socio- 
logical interpretations. 

For example, Hubbard has 
shown that in the case of 
German Central Europe, the 
extended family of three gener- 
ations under one roof was not 
so widespread as sociologists 
previously thought, nor, on the 
other hand, was the extended 
family destroyed by industrial- 
ization and_ urbanization. 
Moreover, a different kind of 
extended family was very wide- 
spread; to cope with economic 
vicissitudes and the reality of 
living off wages, people “dou- 
bled up” so that most house- 
holds had more members than 
the classic “nuclear” one, i-e., 
mom, dad and kids. 

Hubbard notes that birth 
control was more widely prac- 


Charles Bélanger, 


ae 





Bill Hubbard 





ticed than is generally realized 
today, especially by the salaried 
middle classes. He has also 
found that in Graz and in other 
similar cities, the further away 
an immigrant came from, the 
higher his occupational status 
in the city. Thus, most 
unskilled laborers came from 
the city itself or its environs, 
while the skilled came from 
further away. 

In Germany and Austria 
where, until very recently, his- 
torians have been slow to pick 
up the “history from below” 
popularized by E.P. Thompson 
and Herbert Gutman in 
English and the “Annales” 
school in French, Hubbard has 
played a mediating role. 
Through lectures at many Ger- 
man universities and through 
his books on the German fami- 


ly and Austrian urban society, 
he has helped to promote 
“social science”’ history there. 

The response to his publica- 
tions from his colleagues has 
been “gratifyingly positive,” 
Hubbard observes. Indeed, a 
review of Familiengeschichte in 
the prestigious Annales E.S.C. 
described it as “la meilleure 
introduction actuellement dis- 
ponible a l’histoire de la famille 
dans |’Allemagne contempo- 
raine.”’ The social and eco- 
nomic history of 20th century 
Europe has been called a “mile- 
stone” by a professor at the 
Economics University of 
Berlin. 

Increasingly, Hubbard is 
also looking at the mirror-side 
of industrialization and urban- 
ization. “So far, historians 
have examined what happened 
to those people who left rural 
areas to fill the industrial cities. 

“But what about those who 
remained on the land? How did 
this great exodus affect them?” 

In this case, Hubbard con- 
fesses, a certain nostalgia plays 
a role in his intellectual curiosi- 
ty. “As an Oregonian farm boy 
who left the farm, I have a 
natural interest in looking at 
the effects of rural exodus on 
the country.” 

At this point, the next logi- 
cal question seems to be: How 
did an Oregon farmboy end up 
writing history in German? 
“It’s all quite logical,” he says. 
“As a youth, my great passion 
was natural science, and 
accounts of the experiments of 
the great German speaking sci- 
entists were among my favorite 
readings. 

“At university, I was initially 


an honors student in radio- 
chemistry, and the BSc degree 
program required a reading 
knowledge of German. The 
decisive stimulus,” he asserts, ” 
was my experience in 1960 as an 
exchange student in Austria; in 
1963, I returned to attend the 
University of Vienna and sub- 
sequently shifted entirely into 
the study of German language, 
cutlure and society.” 

“The stringent rationalism 
of the scientific methodology 
continues to dominate my style 
of thought,” he notes. “But I 
now deal with science and sci- 
entists mainly as sociological 
categories.” 

Along the way, Hubbard’s 
research has been supported by 
SSHRC grants totalling more 


than $60,000, as well as by 
grants from the Austrian gov- 
ernment. In addition he has 
won a prestigious West German 
Alexander von Humboldt fel- 
lowship which enabled him to 
complete his book on the Ger- 
man family. 

He has so far written his 
books in German, he says, in 
order to have maximum impact 
on the German academic com- 
munity. His latest book, how- 
ever, will soon be accessible to 
those of us who do not read the 
language of Goethe and 
Nietzsche; Harvard University 
Press has just agreed to publish 
an English-language version of 
the Ambrosius-Hubbard vol- 
ume. 

When that happens, Bill 
Hubbard’s name may soon 
become as well-known in the 
English-speaking historical 
community as it has in the 
German one. 


Journalism starts 
graduate program 


oncordia University is 
{ introducing a new one- 

year graduate program 
in Journalism, beginning this 
July. 

The Graduate Diploma in 
Journalism is in response to a 
long-felt need for a shorter, 
more intensive program for 
students who already possess 
an undergraduate degree. 

“Over the past six or seven 
years, we’ve had a steadily 
increasing number of appli- 
cants to our undergraduate 
program who already have a 
degree,” says Lindsay Crysler, 
Director of the Concordia 
Journalism Program. “It 
doesn’t make sense to make 
them go through another three 
years, when we can provide the 
same quality professional for- 
mation in a shorter, more inten- 


sive program.” 

Twenty students will be 
admitted into the three-term, 
10-month long program each 
year. The deadline for applica- 
tions is March 1. 

The Journalism Program 
will continue to offer its four 
undergraduate programs: the 
30-credit Minor in Journalism; 
a 42-credit Major and two 60- 
credit Specializations: Broad- 
cast Journalism and Journal- 
ism and Communications. The 
latter two are joint offerings 
with the Department of Com- 
munication Studies. 

Further information and 
applications can be obtained 
from the Journalism office, 
Room 305, Bryan Building, 
Loyola - campus, 7141 
Sherbrooke St. West, Montreal 
H4B 1R6. 
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Where’s the beef? 


Marketing profs survey fast food outlets 


by Simon Twiston Davies 
ood, lets-get-it-down- 
you-in-as-short-a-time- 


F as-possible food, never- 


mind-the-quality-taste-the- 
advertising style food is the 
marketing manager’s dream. 
The image is all and the culi- 
nary aspect of these consum- 
ables comes in a rather bedrag- 
gled second. 

But according to marketing 
professor Jerry Rosenblatt 
there is something more to 
McDonalds and Burger King 
than a question of where’s the 
beef or rather where it’s not. 

Rosenblatt, along with pro- 
fessor Michel Laroche, took a 
survey some months ago of 
nearly 250 adults in the down- 
town core of Montreal. The 
objective of the survey was to 
measure which hamburger 
joint (or fast food outlet) was 
the most popular and, more 
importantly, the reason why. 

The most popular brand (or 
in marketing terms “Top of 
Mind Recall’), was perhaps 
surprisingly, Harveys. ‘‘We 
measured them as being as the 
people’s first choice, but also 
the most popular second choice 
of a hamburger restaurant,” 
says Rosenblatt of Harveys, 
which racked up a positive 
reaction from 155 respondents. 
Maybe, says Rosenblatt this 
was because at the time of the 
survey, Harveys had just 
launched a major advertising 
campaign on TV, radio and 
billboards. 

Burger King, McDonalds, 
Swiss Chalet and St. Hubert 
Barbecue came in rated just 
below Harveys. Wendys and 
Kentucky Fried Chicken came 
in next. Picasso, Mikes, and 
Kojax finished last. There was 
an unfortunate group of res- 
taurants who were rated as 
somewhere the respondents 
just wouldn’t go and it was Mr. 
Submarine who rated 42 
unhappy customers. Oddly 
enough, Kentucky Fried 
Chicken, who had a very 
respectable number of fans, 
also rated in this group. “You 
either love it or you hate it, 
seems to be the message,” com- 
ments Rosenblatt, who admits 
to being a Burger King man at 
heart, or rather his kids are. 

The most important attrib- 
utes of a popular fast food 
outlet would appear to be a 
good location (i.e., availability 
of the product), confidence 
that the product is what the 
customer is expecting and, 
finally, taste. 


mle 


“But it was the taste at 
Burger King which made the 
difference for those who liked 
their product. Burger King was 
also separated from the rest 
because of the perceived level 
of cleanliness.” 

Along with Wendys, which 
had a lower overall rating, 
Harveys was the only restau- 
rant where friendliness of the 
personnel was cited as an 
important factor. “And believe 
it or not people actually liked 
the taste of the food at their 
favourite restaurants,” adds 
Rosenblatt with a gourmet’s 
despair. 

Respondents were attracted 
by the quick service offered by 
McDonalds and the fact there 
appears to be a McDonalds 
stand on almost every corner. 
Kids ‘‘surprisingly’’ were 
reported to be keener on Burger 
King than McDonalds. 

The undoubted overall mar- 
ket leadership of McDonalds, 
with annual sales of $11 billion, 
is difficult to analyze, says 
Rosenblatt. “It’s hard to decide 
why people go or don’t go to 
them because McDonalds are 
SO pervasive in the market.” 

There could be one reason 





KOOOOOO 


that people in the survey didn’t 


sayfMcDonalds_ was _ their 
favourite restaurant: Snobbery, 
says Rosenblatt. 

One thing that separates the 
fast food market from other 
products is the wide variety of 
choices consumers are willing 
to make. 

“There aren’t that many 
people who are totally stuck on 
one brand. If you ask people 
about television sets or cars or 
microcomputers they will come 
up with maybe three or four 
brands they have heard of and 
are willing to try. In the fast 
food business it’s quite differ- 
ent.” 

For cigarettes, the average 
number of brands consumers 
are willing to consider is three. 
For microcomputers it is three 
and toothpaste a mere two. 
And yet, on average,six brands 
of fast food are considered 
acceptable by a consumer. 

This is because fast food is a 
low involvement product. It 
isn’t something people want to 
have to make a decision about. 
“It’s too much of a pain for 


~bbavida -< dad 


them.” Fast food isn’t a life or 
death product and by compari- 
son with many consumables it 
is inexpensive. 






If you get a pang on your 
way home “you will probably 
go to Burger King because it’s 
close to you or Kojax or 
McDonalds. It won’t worry you 
all that much.” Brands aren’t 
all that differentiated either, 
“but people can tell the differ- 





ence in taste. In fact they all 
taste pretty good, if you like 
junk food, that is.” 

Fast food marketing is 
essentially a matter of selling a 
service, not a product, explains 
Rosenblatt. “And, basically, 
everyone follows the Mc- 
Donalds lead. And the philoso- 
phy is bombardment.” So that 
is why we go to fast food outlets 
even when we don’t really like 
the taste. We’ve been bamboo- 
zled into it. 


Got those MSG blues? 


Biologist finds taste enhancer dangerous 


by Simon Twiston Davies 
ancy a Chinese meal to 
HF take out or a burger or a 
pizza? Maybe you’d like 
to bring some spice to your 
home cooked delights by add- 

ing a little je ne sais quoi. 
Well, you had better know 


, what, because those dishes and 


that taste enhancing spice may 
contain MSG (mono sodium 
glutinate). Because if they do 
contain MSG, according to 
biology professor Kuldip 
Dhindsa, you should be aware 
of what this chemical salt could 
be doing to your reproductive 
capacity and even your reason- 
ing capacity. For the past eight 
years Dhindsa has published a 
dozen papers on MSG and 
presented them at conferences 
in Canada, India and Austra- 
lia. 

“The effect of MSG when it 
is injected over a period of time 
into rats and mice is quite 
alarming,” Dhindsa declares of 
this salt which was originally 
produced in large quantities in 
Japan but is now a large indus- 
try in the U.S. and China 
among other countries. “With- 
out a doubt I would support the 
outright banning of MSG,” he 
says forcefully. 

When MSG is injected in 
dosages of 2mgs, 4mgs or 6mgs 
the results are slightly variable 
but distinctly catastrophic for 
the rodents. “Sooner or later, 
somebody in the federal gov- 
ernment either here or in the 
States has to move to ban 
MSG,” Dhindsa believes, add- 
ing that the process will have to 
be much the same as took place 
when sacharin was eventually 
banned. 

“This is knowledge we have 
had for some time but, as far as 
I know, I don’t think that 
anybody else in Canada is 
doing the kind of work I am 
carrying out.” 

Commonly called “Chinese 
Salt,” MSG, which gives that 
extra flavour to essentially 


bland food, is a common salt 
with certain proteins which act 
faster than in normal foods. 
More than 50% of North 
Americans consume MSG on 
occasion. 

One of the first serious dys- 
functions found as early as 
1977 was obesity, an accumula- 
tion of fat, and a hampering of 
bone development. 

“If somebody consumes 
food containing MSG continu- 
ously the chances are that he or 
she will develop these kind of 
symptoms,” he says. Small 
children and pregnant women 
should be especially careful of 
how much MSG they take into 
their bodies, Dhindsa con- 
tinues. 

After his initial research 
Dhindsa looked at the effects 
of MSG on the secretion of 
hormones in the brain and the 
central nervous system, the 
nerve cells of the brain and the 
pituitary gland. Dhindsa found 
that some of the cells had been 
destroyed. This was particular- 
ly disturbing because the ani- 
mals had only been injected 
over a one week period. A 
lethal dose was discovered to be 
eight milligrams. “There wasn’t 
any significant difference 
between the ‘effects of two, 
four, and six milligram dos- 
ages.” 

While looking at the effects 
on the pituitary gland it was 
also found there was a deterio- 
ration in the effectiveness of 
the thyroid gland and the adre- 
nal gland. The animals became 
sluggish and showed general ill 
health. 

The effect on female mice 
was to produce sterility or at 
best a smaller litter. 

With these low dosages there 
is a deleterious effect on the 
RNA (rhibo nucleic acid) in the 
neurons of mice, which, says 
Dhindsa, has great importance 
because RNA has a distinct 
connection with the learning 
and memory process. ‘‘We test- 


ed these animals and found 
that MSG inhibits the produc- 
tion of RNA.” 

However, using MSG 
( Accent’ is a brand name com- 
monly found on supermarket 
shelves) a couple of times a 
week shouldn’t cause much of a 
problem. Dhindsa emphasizes 
that it is the continuous use 
which is dangerous. 

“But I would says that a 
person who consumes MSG 
once or twice a week over a 
number of years should be 
careful. The effects will defin- 
itely cause mulitiple dysfunc- 
tions to the body system of the 
human being.” 

In his most recent experi- 
ments Dhindsa used 24 animals 
as controls and another 24 were 
injected with MSG. “And I can 
tell you that the results were 
entirely consistent with our ear- 
lier studies.” The animals were 
injected over a one week period 
and then left another 13 weeks 
before a further examination. 

Despite all this research 
Dhindsa has come up against a 
brick wall when looking for 
funding for his work on mono 
sodium glutamate. The 
bureaucratic system doesn’t 
seem to favour his particular 
line of enquiry. 

“When I apply to the Medi- 
cal Research Council (MRC) 
they say ‘This guy is in a 
department of biology, he isn’t 
a doctor. We look at medical 
funding? So, I don’t get funds 
there.” 

When Dhindsa applies to 
the National Research Council 
he is told ‘“‘This is a biomedical 
problem. Why don’t you talk to 
the MRC.” 

Presently most of Dhindsa’a 
research money comes from 
within the University and time 
for research is strictly limited 
because he carries a full teach- 
ing load. 

“But my lab is well equipped 
and I get good support from 
my colleagues.” 
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continued from page 1 

from faculty, non-academic 
staff, students and alumni), 
Rector Patrick Kenniff, Inter- 
nal Campaign Co-Chairs Hal 
Proppe and Audrey Williams, 
and the other eight members of 
their Steering Committee, were 
all on hand to answer the unit 
reps’ questions and lay the 
groundwork for the six-week 
long campaign. 

Also lending their support at 
the meeting were Concordia 
University Students’ Associa- 
tion Co-Presidents Karen 
Takacs and Scott White, Grad- 
uate Students’ Association 
President Lillyclaire Bellamy, 


and Capital Campaign Direc- 
tor Bob Wyeth and his staff. 
All canvassing must be com- 
pleted by March 16th, so dead- 
lines are very tight. During the 
coming weeks approximately 
2,500 full-time and part-time 
academic and non-academic 
staff members will be 
approached on a one-on-one 
basis to support the fund drive. 
It is expected that some 
people will be contacted even 
before this issue of The Thurs- 
day Report hits the stands. 
Those of you who have not 
been approached as yet can 
expect a visit very soon from 
your unit representative. Peo- 
ple who contributed during the 


first phase of the Campaign (or 
are still contributing through 
payroll deduction) will be 
thanked for their previous gen- 
erosity and asked to consider 
the possibility of increasing 
their level of commitment. 

In the case of those who 
have not yet contributed, the 
unit rep will ask for a few 
minutes of your time to explain 
why Concordia needs your help 
and to ask for your support. 

Everyone will be given the 
option of spreading their dona- 
tions over a one- three- or five- 
year period, or paying up front 
by cheque. 

Pledge cards and return 
envelopes will be handed out to 


everyone visited, along with 
leaflets written by your col- 
leagues explaining the Cam- 
paign’s benefits for you. 

“The whole purpose of the 
exercise is to try to personalize 
the Campaign,” Williams says. 
“This fund drive will be of 
benefit to each and every one of 
us, and that’s why it is impor- 
tant for all the unit representa- 
tives to convince their col- 
leagues that it is in everybody’s 
interest to support it.” 

In keeping with that philos- 
ophy, Campaign Director 
Wyeth urged each unit rep to 
“be yourself. Formal solicita- 
tion techniques are helpful,” he 
told the group, “but don’t be 


Q. & A.: Concordia’s Internal Capital Campaign 


Is “Daring to Excel” a new campaign? 


Q. Why are you promoting payroll deduction? 


afraid to include elements of 
your own personality, style and 
convictions. 

“Also, never forget to listen 
to what your colleagues have to 
say, because empathy with each 
potential donor will count for 
far more than any recital of 
Campaign. facts and figures.” 
Unit reps should also be pre- 
pared to talk to a colleague two 
or three times, if necessary. 

Donors will have the option 
of returning their signed pledge 
card to the canvasser or sending 
it back to the Campaign office 
themselves. In either case, 
strict confidentiality will be 
observed. 

At Tuesday’s meeting all 
unit representatives were told to 
emphasize to everyone they 
approach that they will treat all 
pledges — and refusals — with 
strict confidentiality, as will the 
Campaign office. 

Statistics on the Campaign’s 
progress will be released peri- 
Odically during the coming 
weeks (both in The Thursday 


No, it is the completion phase of the $25,000,000 drive which 
began in the spring of 1983. In about a 3-year span Concordia 
obtained some $15,000,000 in gifts and pledges — a significant 
milestone, especially because this was the University’s first 
attempt at a capital compaign. In the completion phase we seek a 
minimum of $10,000,000 in additional support. 


What is the time period? 
From January 1987 to the end of March 1988. 


What does the name signify? 

The theme of Daring to Excel symbolizes a new spirit at the 
University — confident, purposeful, and assertive. It suggests 
that Concordia, having demonstrated its mettle during an era of 
subsistence funding, is prepared to attain new levels of quality. As 
Dr. Kenniff recently put it, “Our strength comes from our own 
efforts to reach higher, with the support of those who believe in 
our mission?’ 


How will the money be used? Q. 
The funding priorities are as follows: 

New Downtown Library Centre 

Vanier Library Expansion 

Centre for Performing Arts at Loyola 

Strengthening of Four Faculties 

Scholarships and Fellowships 

Rector’s Fund for Initiatives 


A. Through the convenience of payroll deduction, you can trans- 
form a relatively small amount per pay into a significant 
philantropic investment. This is illustrated in the following table: 


Report and elsewhere), “but 
only aggregate totals will be 
used.” 


UNIT REPS’ 
HELPFUL HINTS 


PREPARE: Learn about the 
needs and objectives of the 
Campaign — the facts that give 
it credibility and the underlying 
values that lend it stature. 
Become something of an 
authority on the subject. 


Five 
Years 
$ 260 
$ 650 
$ 1,300 


Amount Per One Three 
Pay Year Years 


$2 52 $ 156 
$ 5 130 $ 390 
$ 10 260 $780 
$ 25 650 $ 1,950 $ 3,250 
$ 50 $ 1,300 $ 3,900 $ 6,500 


. All contributions are of course tax deductible, which 
means that the true cost — i.e. the out-of-pocket cost-of 
your gift to Concordia — is the value of your gift less the 
tax savings. The balance of your gift (your tax savings) is, 
in effect, a “matching” gift from the federal government. 


Is there a goal for faculty and staff? 

Our objective is to see that everyone who works and teaches at 
Concordia is personally approached by his or her unit representa- 
tive. If this objective is even approximated, then the dollars will 
take care of themselves. Moreover, a high percentage of 
participation is perhaps even more important than the dollar 
total. If Concordia’s employees support the campaign in 
overwhelming numbers, it will have an enormous influence on 
our external prospects. 


CONTRIBUTE YOURSELF: 
Make your own maximum 
pledge at the start. This will 
make it easier to ask others. 
When you give, you will speak 
to your colleagues as an owner/ 
investor. This can spur action 


Who will be asked to support the campaign? when nothing else will. 


The sources of support will continue to be in the private sector: 
corporations and businesses, foundations, and individuals 
(including alumni and non-alumni, as well as employees and 
students). Independently of the capital campaign, Concordia is 
to receive an appropriation of $18.7 million from the Quebec 
government for library construction and renovation. 


Will I be approached again even if I made an earlier pledge? 

Yes. Such requests are becoming the norm and not the exception 
when capital campaigns are winding to a conclusion. Over 640 
current employees made earlier gifts or pledges; about one-third 
of them are still paying on their pledges. We deeply appreciate 
their generosity. They’ve set an example for others to emulate. 
Nevertheless, we are confident that many of them will, when 
asked, make second gifts or increase their pledges. Considering 
what is at stake for Concordia, it would be a mistake not to ask 
him. 


MEET PERSONALLY: Your 
willingness to see each col- 
league face-to-face will under- 
score the importance you 


attach to this effort. 
Why are the faculty and staff being canvassed before corpora- 


tions and foundations? 

Our cause will be vastly more compelling if those who best 
understand its worth have demonstrated their support. This is 
why, during the early months of 1987, the campaign will 
concentrate on Concordia’s Board of Governors, its faculty, and 
its staff. 


GET ASSISTANCE: If your 
unit has more than 12 people, 
recruit others from the unit to 
help you, having first secured 
their own pledges. A good rule 
of thumb is 10 to 12 prospects 
for each volunteer. 


Will my decision whether to give be held in confidence? 

The unit representative and the Campaign Office staff will treat 
all donor information with strict confidentiality. We will not 
publish or otherwise circulate the name of a donor without prior 
permission. If you gave earlier in the campaign, the amount of 
your gift/pledge has been recorded for your convenience on the 
pledge card, which will be delivered to you in a sealed envelope. 
Your unit rep does not know what the amount was, only that you 
did make a donation. 


You talk about three- and five-year pledges, but won’t the 
campaign be over in 1988? 

We hope to have the additional $10,000,000 pledged by sometime 
early in 1988, but the pledge collection period will extend into 
1992 for both internal and external donors. 


SET A HIGH STANDARD: To 
succeed, you must encourage 
thoughtful and proportionate 
commitments. Usually this will 
~ require a multi-year payroll 
deduction pledge, so point out 
the table in the leaflet and ask 
your prospect to apply it to his 
or her situation. Forget “‘aver- 
age” gifts. Even to mention the 
average is to invite defeat; it 
takes the big ones down faster 
than it brings the little ones up.. 


Can I designate where I want my support to go? 

Unrestricted gifts give the University maximum flexibility in 
using your contribution. You may, however, direct your pledge to 
one or more of the priority areas, where it will have University- 
wide impact. It is also possible to make a narrower restriction, 
such as to a faculty or department, but we hope that at least a 
portion of your gift will reflect the larger needs addressed by 
Daring to Excel. 


How much should I give? 

The decision to give is deeply personal. For those who wish 
guidance, we suggest only that the gift be thoughtful and 
proportionate — proportionate to the importance of the cause 
and to one’s own financial circumstances. In capital campaigns, 
proportionate giving implies a multi-year pledge. This you may 
do either through the direct reminder method or by payroll 
deduction. 
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HEART 


continued from page 1 


library surroundings have often 
seemed to cast a pall over the 
institution, Kenniff said. No 
matter how hard the library 
staff worked, nor how good 
was the material made availa- 
ble, Concordia’s library never 
seemed quite as good as 
libraries elsewhere. Often that 
feeling of inferiority spilled 
over into other areas. 

But the sense of negativism, 
of being something less than we 
should be, is about to become a 
thing of the past. Without 
exaggerating too much, the 
architects and planners behind 
the building projects hope that 
the sense of pride and excite- 
ment the structures generate 
will spill over into all aspects of 
University life. Kenniff said it 
has been a fascinating experi- 
ence to watch the architects at 
work on the library plans. 
“From a basic concept and a 
sterile plot of land, they have 
created a stunning structure 
downtown that will truly serve 
as heart and soul of the cam- 
pus.” 

In addition to the architec- 
tural consortium of Werleman 
& Guy Blouin & Associates, the 
University sought advice from 
an informal committee of 
respected Canadian architects: 
Ray Affleck, Phyllis Lambert 
and Peter Rose (of Montreal), 
and Jean-Marie Roy (of Que- 
bec City). 

“Their mandate, in a nut- 
shell, was to ensure that we 
devised a form of urban devel- 
opment that was exciting as 
well as functional,” Kenniff 
said. “And I think everyone 
concerned has succeeded in 
doing just that. 

“Because we don’t have a 
central quadrangle, or meeting 
place, the way Ivy League 
schools do, the architects set 
about to design a facility where 
people could congregate for 
any kind of activity, at any time 
of year. 

“To accomplish that goal 
within the constraints imposed 
by a library building — all the 
while respecting the existing 
urban fabric — they devised the 
idea of an indoor street (called 
Place Concordia) that will 
serve as a central communica- 
tions artery from the middle of 
the Hall Building all the way 
through to the laneway that 
divides Concordia from the 
Anglican church property on 
Ste-Catherine Street.” 

The indoor street (which 
forms the base of a five-storey 
atrium) actually follows the 
path of an old laneway that 
used to divide the lots between 
Mackay and Bishop streets. 
The lane disappeared long ago 
to make way for the parking lot 
that now stands on the site. 


The idea for a street — or 
galleria, protected from the 
elements — gained strength 
when it became clear that (i) the 
original library design would 
have to be modified (because 
the surface area was spread 
over too many floors), and (ii) 
that the last remaining building 
on the library site — the Royal 
George Apartments — would 
not have to be demolished 


entirely. 
“On the latter point, our 
architectural committee 


believed we could meet our 
goals with or without the Royal 
George building,’ Kenniff 
said. The only concern was 
finding a way to conserve the 
building’s terra cotta facade 
(which Concordia is obliged to 
do by order of the Ministry of 
Cultural Affairs). 

“When our engineers con- 
firmed that we would have to 
leave almost two thirds of the 
building intact anyway in order 
to support the facade, it 
became clear the Royal George 
would not be demolished.” 

Faced with the certainty of 
major design changes for the 
overall site, the University’s 
planners — aided by its archi- 
tects and engineers — devel- 
oped the idea of a “people 
place” running through the 
heart of the new University 
building. 

“Considering the con- 
straints they faced (i.e. recon- 
ciling the physical configura- 
tion of the lot and surrounding 
structures with the functional 
requirements of a library build- 
ing);? Kenniff said he thinks 
that “the final product is tre- 
mendous. It is a true marriage 
of architectural and functional 
requirements.” 

On the other point — the 
design and operation of the 
library interior — Kenniff took 
advantage of The Thursday 
Report interview to reassure 
those involved that the archi- 
tectural changes that have 
occurred take into account the 
planning done to date by the 
library staff. 

The rector said that “the 
latest working drawings are not 
cast in stone, and the library 
programme prepared earlier 
will serve — with necessary 
adaptations — in the allocation 
of services and space.” (The 
“programme” is the detailed 
listing of what goes where in 
the 11,000 net-square-metre 
downtown building). 

Kenniff said that he intends 
to meet in the next few weeks 
with Library Director Al Mate 
and the library staff to discuss 
the programme prior to seeking 
the next level of approval (of 
the drawings) required by Que- 
bec City. 

As for the non-library sec- 
tions of the new building, no 


decisions have been made as yet 
about which academic depart- 
ments will occupy which por- 
tions of the structure. On that 
point, administration officials 
say that full consultation will 
occur at the appropriate time in 
the planning process and 
before any moves are planned. 
In the language of Project 
Manager Jean-Pierre Roy, the 
new downtown building will 
have a total of 20,975 net 
square metres of space. That 
includes the aforementioned 
11,000 net square metres of 
usable library space and 9,975 
square metres of non-library 
space. 

The size of the west-end 
project is 13,426 square metres 
— 11,021 square metres of 
library space (both new and 
existing); 650 square metres of 
non-library space (including 
faculty offices and an entrance 
hall); and 1,755 square metres 
for the 575-seat Centre for the 
Performing Arts, (which was 
described in last week’s issue of 
The Thursday Report). 


The new faculty offices, 
seminar rooms and classrooms 
planned for the site will occupy 
about one-third of the space 
housed within the walls of the 
existing the Vanier Library. 
With the addition of a three- 
storey extension to the build- 
ing, however, the new, com- 
bined facility will actually 
provide about twice as much 
library space as exists at 
present. 


Philosophers 


in action 


by Diane McPeak 

Pp held at Concordia again 
this year from February 

9 to 12, and it promises several 

interesting debates on the gen- 

eral theme of freedom. 

Some of the topics include: 
If there were a God, would He 
be free? How free is an atheist? 
Or, just what does it mean to be 
free? 

After this mental meander- 
ing you might well wonder, just 
what use is philosophy? Is 
anyone still taking this subject? 
And, how is it going to help me 
make a living? When asked 
about this, Philosophy Depart- 
ment Chair John McGraw 
said: “Philosophy is important 
not only in making a living, but 
also in learning about the nat- 
ure of life itself. It can be useful 
in making responsible and 
effective individuals and citi- 
zens. It is valuable in itself, as 
well as in terms of its intrinsic 
interdisciplinary nature.” 

Studying philosophy bene- 
fits everyone, not just academ- 
ics, McGraw says, as it 
develops conceptual organiza- 
tional and communicative 
skills. 

That philosophy still has 
appeal is evidenced by its con- 


hilosophy Week will be 


tinuous growth at Concordia. 
Since 1980 there has been a 20- 
to 25% growth per annum at 
the undergraduate level in the 
department. While enrolment 
in the graduate program is not 
high, the quality of courses and 
students is. The department 
currently has 19 professors with 
diverse backgrounds and inter- 
ests. “It’s been said that philos- 
ophy is an extremely compli- 
cated way of avoiding all life’s 
problems. We hope this mis- 
conception will be laid to rest if 
one attends Philosophy Week,” 
McGraw says. 

The following topics will be 


debated during the week: 


¢ Feb. 9 — Theses on Free- 
dom: If there were a God, 
would He be free? Is phe- 
nomenology free to speak of 
freedom? How free is an 
atheist? 

e Feb. 10 — Seminar: Schel- 

ling and Heidegger on Free- 

dom. 

Feb. 11 — Freedom 

Necessity in Nature. 

¢ Feb. 12 — Students Sympo- 
sium. 

For exact times and details, 

please see the Back Page, or call 

84812500/2510. 


and 





“Why I support the Campaign”’ 





Charles Bélanger 


C r4 T he Faculty of Fine 
Arts was founded 
shortly after the 

merger in 1976, when Con- 

cordia adopted the creative arts 
as one of its “axes de déve- 
loppement?’ Today the Faculty 
is recognized as one of the most 
dynamic and innovative in 
Canada. 


For those of us who teach 
and practice our art at Con- 
cordia, the University’s com- 
mitment to the arts has meant a 
great deal, and the decision to 
build a new concert hall is the 
latest sign that this commit- 
ment is still very much alive. 
For these reasons I encourage 
my colleagues to join me in 
supporting the final phase of 
the Capital Campaign.” 

Christopher Jackson, 

Music professor 


4 C e travaille pour 
J Université Con- 
cordia depuis de 
nombreuses années. Quand 
Vidée de la construction de la 
nouvelle bibliothéque a été 
lancée, j’étais entiérement 
d’accord et emballé de cette 
merveilleuse idée. 
Etant donné que Concordia 
n’en est qu’a ses débuts, elle 
mérite sirement une chance de 





se développer comme les autres 
universités, méme en ces temps 
difficiles.” 

Yvon Francoeur, 

Electrical supervisor 
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Beyond narrow musical perceptions 


A profile of composer John Winiarz 


by Paul Serralheiro 


ell-known German 
composer Paul Hin- 
demith wrote ‘‘there 


are only twelve tones. You must 
treat them carefully’? Many 
contemporary composers have 
gone beyond the narrow con- 
ception of musical possibilities 
suggested by Hindemith and 
others before him into an area 
where an octave can be divided 
into not only 12 but into 24 and 
36 tones. 

Music professor John 
Winiarz, is of this breed of new 
composer. From beginnings in 
popular music in his teens in St. 
Boniface, Manitoba, Winiarz 
was soon immersed in art 
music, studying composition at 
the University of Manitoba’s 
School of Music, at the Royal 
Conservatory in Toronto and 
finally at McGill University. 

Along the way electro- 
acoustic music became one of 
his specialties and, inevitably, 
in his search to “do something 
a little bit different from every- 
body else?’ he approached 
microtonal composition. 

Microtonalism is a means 
wereby composers, instead of 
using the traditional twelve 
semitones to the octave to 
weave their musical webs, fur- 
ther subdivide the octave into 
24 quarter tones, 36 sixth 
tones, 48 eight tones and so on 
to the limits of human aural 
perception. 

Winiarz’s interest in micro- 
tonalism was awakened by con- 
certs of Montreal composer 
Bruce Mather’s microtonal 
pieces and the work of Ivan 
Vyshnegradsky, a pioneer in 
microtonal composition. 

In 1981, when guitarist 
Douglas Reach commisioned a 
work for guitar from Winiarz, 
the composer’s microtonal 
learnings found a motive for 
expression. The result was 
Mikrotonos. 

“T was presented this prob- 
lem of writing something for 
the classical guitar, and I just 
couldn’t think of what to do 
with it}? Winiarz recalls. “I 
knew the guitar literature, and I 
knew what was being done. 

“T wanted to start fresh and 
do something that was really 
different from the guitar pieces 
that I knew, so I thought that by 
changing the tuning I would be 
starting with what is essentially 
a new instrument: you have to 
rethink all the patterns of the 
fingerings, you also have twice 
as many pitches to work with to 





make harmony, so that opened 
up a big door for me?’ 
Experiments with micro- 
tonal composition involving 
the returning of an instrument 
continued for Winiarz with the 
creation of a work for three 
pianos, each of which was 
tuned a sixth tone away from 


each other. The piece, Le Par- 
cours du Jour, was presented at 
a concert at McGill organized 
by fellow composer Bruce 
Mather. The piece incorpo- 
rated Indian raga melodies 
which, as is the case with much 
non-Western music, are natu- 
rally coloured with microtones. 

Local reviews of the per- 
formance of Winiarz’s compo- 
sitions have been mixed, but 
the work of the 35-year-old 
composer has not gone unno- 
ticed in national and interna- 
tional music circles. His music 
has been featured at several 
concerts and festivals in Cana- 
da, France, U.S.A., Japan, 
Brazil and Holland, and 
Winiarz has been awarded sev- 
eral prizes for his work, among 
them the first prize in the 1980 
PRO Canada Young Com- 
poser’s Competition and the 


second prize in the 1982 CBC 
National Radio Competition 
for Young Composers. 

Peer recognition has not 
been lacking and, surprisingly, 
given the experimental nature 
of many of his pieces, neither 
has the enthusiasm and admi- 
ration of audiences. Winiarz 
cites an example: “I organized 
aconcert of electronic music in 
Winnipeg and we didn’t know 
who would come, or if anyone 
would come. Finally so many 
people came that the security 
guard closed the door and 
wouldn’t let anyone in anymore 
because of fire regulations. 
There was a_ tremendous 
response. They were extremely 
interested in hearing these 
things?’ 

Despite his personal experi- 
ence with responsive audi- 
ences, Winiarz acknowledges 


that, proportionally speaking, 
not very many people listen to 
or attend concerts of this 
music. 

Often, listeners are not used 
to the “new” music, and the 
average listener prefers “obvi- 
ous, contoured singable melo- 
dies and rather simple rhythms 
with familiar chords?’ because 
“it’s much easier to appreciat 
that music?’ 3 

“When composers are using 
other possibilities?) Winiarz 
continues, ‘exploring new 
things and sometimes trying to 
provoke a reaction in the listen- 
ers, it creates problems for the 
average person who’s not par- 
ticularly interested in those 
aspects. 

“In the 19th century a big 
concert would involve 650 peo- 
ple at a piano recital by Liszt or 
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COPYRIGHT 


continued from page 3 


cause and the libraries have 
been very lax.” 

One of the suggestions put 
forward by the CBPC is that 
there should be a charge of five 
cents per page for each page 
copied. That would mean at 
least a 50% rise in costs for 
photocopying at Concordia. 

The latest estimate for the 
total number of pages copied in 
Canada is about 9 billion per 
year. Less than 1.6 billion pages 
of this is copyright material. Of 
this, 800 million is actually 
Canadian material. 

With the standing conven- 
tion that a copyright law 
applies to everyone not just 
nationals of the home country, 
the result would be that 75% of 
the fees levied for copyright 
photocopying would end up 
south of the border. 

There has been talk that 
there would be someone stand- 
ing by each copying machine 
and counting the pages as they 
spew out. Yet, that would be 
highly impractical. 

The plan is now to make a 
survey and then award blanket 
licences. What has to be decid- 
ed in the next few months is 
what these licences would 
mean. Would they cover multi- 
ple copies of a page? The 
survey would cover every type 
of photocopy machine from 
the ones in government depart- 


ments to the coffee stained 
machine in the local dépan- 
neur. 

Further estimates show that 
the largest amount of Canadi- 
an material is photocopied in 
secondary schools and public 
libraries. In universities the 
ratio is much smaller because 
much of the material copied is 
either American, British or 
European. 

Up to a point, Albert Tabah 
has much sympathy with the 
commission who finally report- 
ed to Ottawa in 1977. 

No action, however, was 
taken until 1983 when the then 
communications minister 
Francis Fox put out a fulsome 
white paper called ‘From 
Gutenberg to Telidon.” 

“That is what really set 
everything going,” says Albert 
Tabah, who heads a Concordia 
libraries task force on all 
aspects of copyright as it 
applies to University libraries. 
“Despite the change of govern- 
ment when the Conservatives 
came to power, there was a 
Parliamentary sub-committee 
to study the whole matter. They 
published their report in 1985.” 

Tabah, reference librarian in 
the Science and Engineering 
library, confidently forecasts 
there will be another sub-com- 
mittee put together in the near 
future which will once again 
report to Parliament. Quite 
possibly, there may be a bill 
before the House sometime 


next fall. 

“But all this is very tenta- 
tive. Don’t forget it all started 
ten years ago,” adds Tabah 

There are three main groups 
of “creators of intellectual 
property” who are looking for 
protection and return in the 
forthcoming bill. First, the 
authors and publishers of 
printed material; second, the 
publishers of non-print publi- 
cation — film makers, photog- 
raphers, composers and per- 
formers and radio material; 
third, and very poorly served by 
the 1924 legislation, come the 
creators of computer software. 

As far as radio, TV and 
music material is concerned 
their creators are pretty well 
served. Every time a movie is 
shown or a record played on 
radio or performed on stage, 
the artists concerned collect. 
The Canadian Performing 
Rights Council sees to that. 

Now the CBPC wants to put 
together something in the same 
vein. 

“Every time something is 
copied they will collect a cer- 
tain fee for it.” 

This will profoundly affect 
universities, for instance, 
because students are chronic 
copiers of material of all kinds. 
The line-ups at the photocopy 
desks at the Hall and Norris 
buildings are witness to that. 
The intention is to levy a license 
fee on the user as determined by 
so called ‘Collectives,’ com- 


mittees made up of a variety of 
interests in the use of copy- 
right. But the main objective 
will be to further the purposes 
of the CBPC. 

“Those fellows have been 
awfully aggressive and admit- 
tedly very hard working in their 
viewpoint that a fair system 
should be found for payment 
to the authors to whom we owe 
so much. 

“Of course, if I wrote a 
book I would like some kind of 
return for my efforts. At the 
moment everybody who bor- 
rows my book from a library, 
and maybe copies some of it, 
would be reading it and copy- 
ing it for free. On the other 
hand, the fact that my book 
gets read widely and is available 
in libraries, in a way furthers 
my cause.” Books on library 
shelves help sell books, adds 
Tabah. 

Speaking strictly for himself 
Tabah is in favour of photo- 
copy users being granted an 
exemption of a fee if only one 
copy is made. If there is multi- 
ple copying there should be a 
fee, he says. “One copy should 
be allowed to be made for the 
purposes of scholarly research 
or study. If more than one copy 
is made there should be some 
form of compensation to the 
author.” 

Unless multiple copying 
takes place, Tabah feels univer- 
sities should be exempted from 
the forthcoming fee. 


Lie wt area 
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War victims 


Psychology prof. works on post-combat therapy 


by Simon Twiston Davies 


man sits in front of a 
large white screen. The 
sound of a helicopter 


gradually grows in strength 
from a speaker to one side. 
Jungle greenery appears. Grad- 
ually the images become 
stronger until the full gore of 
war is graphically displayed. 
The man in front of the screen 
is not just a passive observer. 
He is reliving events which 
happened to him some 20 years 
ago. 

The nightmare continues for 
this Vietnam war veteran. 

Concordia professor Danny 
Kaloupek is watching the vet 
watching the war. 

Kaloupek, the director of 
the Applied Psychology Centre 
(now taking a one year sabbati- 
cal in Boston); has been look- 
ing at that war’s psychological 
effect on some emotionally 
scarred Viet war vets. While 
working at the Boston Veterans 
Administration Medical Cen- 
tre, Kaloupek has been work- 
ing with a program helping 
those vets suffering from “Post 
Traumatic Stress Disorder.” 

This disorder affected many 
of the tens of thousands of 
soldiers who returned from the 
Vietnam experience, not to a 
hero’s welcome as their fathers 
had done from Korea and 
Europe and Japan, but as pari- 
ahs who had done unspeakable 
things to defenceless civilians 
in the televised war in South 
East Asia. Being spat at by 
students to chants of “Baby 
Killer” had a dreadful effect on 
people who had already experi- 
enced the horrors of a war far 
from home. 

‘Some 20 years later there are 
still thousands of vets (up to 
20% of those who saw combat) 
still recovering from the events 
of the war and their rejection 
by their fellow Americans; 
family, friends, colleagues and 
acquaintances. 

The disorder can have seri- 
ous implications. It is no acci- 
dent that when there is a dra- 
matic mass murder (someone 
going into a bank with subma- 
chine gun and gunning down 
everybody within sight) 
Kaloupek and his fellow 
researchers in Boston look to 
see if the murderer is a Viet war 
veteran. 

Kaloupek is currently work- 
ing with a program which is 
trying to put these mentally 
scarred men back together 
again. “It’s not easy,” he says, 
especially considering how 


long the trauma has been 
untreated. 

“For a long time this disor- 
der was not recognised as a 
combat related disability and it 
is only in recent years that the 
Veterans Administration has 
started to give compensation. 
Today, the political will to help 
these people has improved dra- 
matically.” 

Every victim seen at the 
Centre goes through a detailed 
four hour assessment. It is then 
that the subject undergoes the 
occasionally harrowing process 
of reliving his combat experi- 
ence through the audio-visual 
presentation. 

“It starts out at a very low 
level and then rises in intensi- 
ty,’ says Kaloupek. “If the 
patient responds it is a key 
indicator about their residual 
trauma.” 

Sometimes the patient ter- 
minates the sequence before 
the end because it has become 
too difficult for him to handle. 

A major part of the treat- 
ment for this post traumatic 
stress disorder is to treat the 
depression that has often 
become chronic for many of 
the veterans. 

For many combat veterans 
aggression also becomes a 


problem. “Many of them are 
very angry people. Many have 
had trouble with the law. They 
aren’t going around with guns 
all the time but their marriages 
and their jobs can suffer badly. 

“They often have problems 
coping with what they view as 
incompetance and dealing with 
authority.’ They will often 
appear to be sociopathic but in 
fact it is the Post Traumatic 
Stress Disorder which is the 
driving force behind their 
behaviour. 

Kaloupek’s involvement 
entails trying to work out why 
some people survived the war, 
after a moderate to high level of 
combat experience, and now 
lead perfectly normal lives. ~ 

“What we hope to dois to go 
back to these people and look 
at their histories and compare 
them with people who suffer 
from trauma. Everybody suf- 
fers trauma of some kind after 
combat. 

“What we want to do is to 
look at when people start to 
recover and try and find out 
why they recover. We want to 
look at what was going on 
around the time they began to 
recover. Then, maybe, if we can 
pinpoint what helped the other 
people to recover, we will be 
able to help those who still 
suffer from Post Traumatic 
Stress Disorder.” 

It could come down to 
something as simple as talking 
about the events of the war with 
friends. “If we can find com- 
mon elements we may be able 
to find a therapy for them.” 





These photographs are among the 40 shown at a Concordia Art 
Gallery exhibition entitled ‘““Canadians at War.” On loan from the 
University Archives, they represent a small selection of the 3000 
images of World War dcnated by the Montreal Gazette. The show 


ends March 11. 





Registrar’s Services renovates 


or the two weeks, ending 
F February 16, the office 

of Registrar’s Services in 
room N107 in the Norris Build- 
ing will be closed and all their 
operations moved to room 
AD211 in the Administration 
Building at Loyola. Room 
N107 will be reopening after a 
$25,000 renovation which will 
mean better facilities for both 
the office staff and the students 
who use Registrar’s Services. 
At first glance, this may not 
seem too important until it is 
realized that every year the 
office receives an astonishing 
250,000 visits from students 
needing to register (and make 
changes in) their courses. 

The renovations will move 
the entrance to N107 from the 
lobby on the Drummond street 
side of the building to the 
corridor running between Stan- 
ley and Drummond, placing 
the entrance west of Admis- 
sions. More counter space and 
easier access to the computer 


terminals will be created, thus 
making it easier and more com- 
fortable to line up for service. 

Bill Raso, the manager of 
Registrar’s Services, says his 
department acts as the front- 
line for the all of the registra- 
tion department’s activities. 
“Besides those 250,000 visits 
we receive every year, we hand 
out more than 50,000 appoint- 
ment cards along with issuing 
something in the region of 
10,000 forms and status letters 
for students. Over the last two- 
and-a-half-years we have been 
introducing new ‘computer 
equipment so that we are rede- 
signing the counter space to fit 
a terminal on the top along 
with an Epson printer.” 

Now the students will be 
able to see what changes are 
being made to their courses or 
whatever. There should be 
enough writing surfaces for the 
students. 

“Hopefully, the whole 
office won’t look like the back 


end of a warehouse anymore,” 
says Raso. “That will improve 
our attitude, I know. And that 
should be reflected in our serv- 
ice to the students. So they will 
be happier.”” Normal service 


will be resumed on February 
16. Meanwhile, all phone num- 
bers remain unchanged and 
any queries can be dealt with in 
person at Loyola. 
SWTD 
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other performers. There wasn’t - 


this opportunity to hear so 
much music as today. In the 
Renaissance the audiences were 
usually trained composers 
themselves. The nobles were 
composers of madrigals or 
lutenists, and they were aware 
of the music that was being 
written and it was just their 
private court composers that 
were performing for them?’ 
When at a contemporary music 
concert one finds mainly music 
students, composers, and pro- 
fessional and amateur musi- 
cians, one realizes the situation 
has not changed very much. 
New music is reaching us 
although we may not be con- 
scious of it. Through film, t.v. 


shows, commercials, we are 
hearing new sounds and per- 
haps one day we will be reluc- 
tant to give up Berio, Stock- 
hausen and Winiarz for some 
newer, less familiar form of 
musical expression. 

Regardless of what musical 
avenues the average listener 
explores, Winiarz is content in 
making what may seem to 
many to be curious sound cock- 
tails. “I’m not trying to reacha 
broad audience, generally;’ 
Winiarz openly confesses. 

“I’m just trying to make 
something which appeals to 
me, and the best thing I can do 
at that given moment. So, if it 
reaches them, I’m very happy. 
If not, well, this is the way it is?’ 
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Policy on letters 


As Concordia University’s 
community newspaper, The 
Thursday Report encourages 
the use of its pages for the 
purpose of exchanging views 
and debating University and 


N wow 
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academic issues. Because of a 
lack of space, however, please 
keep your letters to a maximum 
of 500 words. The editor 
reserves the right to edit or 
reject any letter over that limit. 


Stolen thunder returned 


To the Editor: 
eading Ernst Joos’s let- 
R ter (TTR, Jan. 29) “If I 
were a god”’ was heavy 
weather. His basic (polar?) 


metaphors are lightning and - 


thunder which in the course of 
his discourse he uses to fault 
Arts and Science Councillors 
for not answering their Dean’s 
seven bolts of lightning with 
“lightning” of their own 
.(apparently a positive 
response) instead of “thunder” 
(a negative response, implying 
as it does criticism and even 
opposition to the Dean’s seven 
bolts which are in Joos’s allego- 
ry the seven statements of the 
Dean’s proposed priorities for 
future development in Arts and 
Science at Concordia, a plan 
which was indeed rejected by 
Arts and Science Council, or, 
rather, tabled before it came to 
a vote. 

Almost as interesting as the 
content of Joos’s argument, 
-which as the title indicates is a 
power fantasy, is the vatic, 
biblical language in which it is 
couched and the theology 
implicit therein. 

In this imagined state of 
things, a would-be transcen- 
dant god (inevitably masculine) 
hurls lightning bolts, with 
which He is somehow pleased, 
though He is strangely annoyed 
at the reaction — thunder. 
Apparently, he hankers for a 
universe without the second 
law of thermodynamics. 

Later in Joos’s letter it 
appears that the author does 
not have god-like ambitions at 
all, which, considering the type 
of god depicted and His dere- 
lict relation, to Nature, must 


surely be a blessing. The 
author, it now appears, merely 
wants the almost-certainly- 
less-than-divine position of 
Minister of Education, though 
even here, it is disclosed, Edu- 
cation Ministers and Deans, 
like rock stars, rely heavily on 
spectacular lighting effects. 

The Ministry rather than the 
Divinity itself was conceived of 
as adequate elevation (even 
over the rectory and the dean- 
ery) because of Joos’s imagin- 
ings this position (in the inter- 
im between elections) 
“guarantees some freedom of 
action” to “solve difficult and 
fundamental issues” (by fiat? 
by imposition? by consulta- 
tion?). Having incarnated him- 
self in the world as the Minister 
of Education, the protagonist 
of this script (can it be a rewrite 
of Green Pastures?) walks 
among the people to separate 
sheep from goats, wheat from 
tares, eagles from ostriches 
but, most of all, /ightning from 
thunder. 

Mixed up in this allegory 
are students, young and old. 
The chief distinction (quali- 
fied, it is granted) between high 
school and a university appears 
to be that in a high school 
things are taught and in a 
university people do research 
and scholarship. University 
teaching, where it is ack- 
nowledged to exist, is ‘“medi- 
cation” assuaging the illness of 
students, which is Ignorance. 

That one of the differences 
between a school and a univer- 
sity is that university students 
are adults and are, therefore, in 
some. modest degree, capable 


of assessing whether what they 
learn is, or is not, useful, 
nonsensical, well presented, 
etc., does not enter the distinc- 
tion. Indeed, the badge of the 
University’s fallenness is that it 
has given recognition to teach- 
ing in awards, thus backhand- 
edly acknowledging the latter 
as one of its functions and 
responsibilities. On our breasts 
we wear a scarlet ““T?’ 


To imply as Joos does, sim- 
plistically, that Arts and Sci- 
ence Council criticized the 
Dean’s proposals only on a 
quibble (“‘after all, who knows 
what scholarship means?) is 
utterly to reverse the actual 
situation. One could say with 
more validity that the reverse 
was the case, with the adminis- 
tration asking, “‘after all, what 
does good teaching mean?” 

Again, .to imply that Arts 
and Science’s response should 
have been “lightning” answer- 
ing the Dean’s “lightning” is 
utterly to mistake the opportu- 
nities available to the ordinary 
Council membership, which is 
a matter (pardon the meta- 
phor) of God proposing and 
Man disposing. 

Those accused of having 
“dynamited” (ig-Nobel, mor- 
tal means) the priority pro- 
posals did not free themselves 
from the obligation to formu- 
late criticism. If there was an 
opportunity missed, it was not 
that the Dean’s measures were 
withdrawn, but that the major- 
ity will of Arts and Science 
Council was not, then and 
there, formulated into some 
new, workable, agreed-upon 
policy. The democratic rules 
were not, as charged, “mis- 
used”’; they were not even tried. 

As I see it, Council exam- 
ined the seven bolts of lightning 
(later expanded into seven 
sheets of lightning) and on 
both occasions judged the illu- 
mination thereof fitful and 
inadequate with respect not 
only to what is feasible at 
Concordia but with respect to 
what is desirable. 

In opposing the measures as 
worded, Concordia’s Arts and 
Science Council seems to have 
said: 

“your priorities give emphasis 
to graduate studies, which is 
very well, but as stated they are 
somewhat too exclusive. At the 
same time, they fail to identify 
current strengths and so to pass 
this measure would be to buy a 
pig in a poke. The measures 
required to be balanced, to 
retain contact with our roots 
and our evident strength in 
undergraduate teaching, and 
even to be true to our Charter 
which expressly designates 
Concordia as being primarily 
an undergraduate institution 
serving mainly the greater 
Montreal populace:” é 


No one, so far as I remem- 
ber, said that research shall not 
take place or be discouraged or 
go unrewarded or even that 
research and scholarship are 
irrelevant to teaching (the 
“deeper unity” of which Joos 
writes). 

May I close with some 
thoughts about “thunder” as a 
metaphor for the wrongly sup- 
posed uniformly negative, 
univocal response Arts and Sci- 
ence Councillors are imagined 
as having given to the Dean’s 
priorities? In fact, the 
responses to the Dean’s “‘light- 
ning” were many and varied 
and thoughtful. 

Below are six of the 16 
different types of thunder 
(courtesy of Max Frisch). Man 
of the Holocene. Each discrimi- 
nated type of thunder may be 
thought of as an allegory for a 
Councillor’s response to 
“lightning,” or mearly enjoyed 
as sensible observations: 

1. Stuttering or tottering thun- 
der: thus usually comes 
after a lengthly silence, 
spreads across the whole 
valley, and can go on for 
minutes on end. 

2. Echo thunder: shrill as a 


hammer striking on loose 
metal and setting up a whir- 
ring, fluttering echo which 
is louder than the peal itself. 

3. Roll or bump thunder: rela- 
tively unfrightening, for it is 
reminiscent of rolling bar- 
rels bumping against one 
another. 

4. Hissing or gravel thunder: 
this begins with a hiss, likea 
truck tipping a load of wet 
gravel, and ends with a 
thud. 

5. Skid thunder: this leads one 
to expect either bump or 
drum thunder, but before 
the windows begin to rattle, 
the noise slips over to the 
other side of the valley, 
where it coughs itself out, as 
it were. 

6. Screech or bottle thunder, 
more often frightening than 
blast thunder, though it 
does not make the windows 
rattle; this belongs to the 
unexpected thunders: one 
has seen no lightning flash, 
yet suddenly there is a shrill, 
splintering noise, like a case 
of empty bottles falling 
down steps. 

Gerald Auchinachie, 
Chair, English Dep’t 


Make Concordia future Ideaport 


To the Editor: 

The page of letters endors- 
ing the Capital Campaign are 
all very well but recent events 
make it unclear as to what we 
are contributing toward build- 
ing. 

UQAM iis installing fibre- 
optic integrated voice-data 
cables in the city’s power con- 
duits to link its facilities; the 
best we were able to get was a 
clumsy and expensive arrange- 


ment involving two ordinary | 


telephone exchanges. Also it 
seems that most capital 
expenditures currently are 
being made to gussy up the toy 
campus in Montreal west. 

But what is most discourag- 
ing is the newest plan of the 
cadre of architectural consult- 
ants to build five small rentable 
buildings joined by ramps 
(which incidentally take up 
20% of the allowed space). 
These and other events com- 
bine to give the impression that 


‘instead of a great vision of 


growth what is being mooted is 
a timid tactic of downsizing 
and retreat to the Toyola cam- 
pus. 

This would be a tragic defec- 
tion of responsibility. By the 
middle of the 21st century the 
Great Lakes megagopolis (oth- 
erwise known as Torontreal) 
will be the one main city in 
Canada. Today we are, thanks 
to our diverse students and 
faculty, the number one multi- 
cultural university in Montreal, 
tomorrow we should become 
the number one multicultural 
university in Canada. 

We should build a 37 storey 
information and communica- 
tions tower, connected to the 
Metro underground, with TV, 
FM radio and data transmis- 
sion facilities on top — Con- 
cordia the IDEA-PORT of 
Torontreal. 

For a vision like that I would 
gladly make a Capital Cam- 
paign contribution. 

Gary Boyd 


Learn to think and 
problem solve better 


Fred Rosensweig, a manage- 
ment and educational trainer 
and consultant, will lead two 
workshops (Feb. 13 and March 
21) on techniques for increasing 
thinking ability and creative 


problem solving. Sponsored by | 


the Lacolle Centre, these work- 
shops are based on Edward de 
Bono’s work on the develop- 
ment of thinking skills. 

For more information, call 
848-4955. 
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EVENTS NOTICES 


continued from The Backpage 
Wednesday 11 


PHILOSOPHY WEEK: Sym- 


posium on Freedom and 
Necessity in Nature. Partici- 
pants: Philip Wallace (Physics) 
and Paul Widden (Biology). 
Moderator: Fr. M.S. Dubas, 
s.j. (Physics), 12 noon -1 p.m. 
in H-110, Hall Bldg. SGW 
campus. For more informa- 
tion, call 848-2500/2510. 


Thursday 12 


SCIENCE COLLEGE PUB- 


LIC LECTURE SERIES: 
Prof. Werner Israel, University 
of Alberta, on The Origin of 
the Universe at 8:30 p.m. in H- 
110, Hall Bldg. FREE. For 
more information, call 848- 
2595. 


ENGLISH DEPARTMENT - 
WINTER READINGS: 
Deborah Eibel will read at 8:30 
p.m. in the Loyola Faculty 
Club, room 308, Administra- 
tion Bldg., 7141 Sherbrooke 
St. W. 


CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 
PART TIME FACULTY 
ASSOCIATION (CUPFA): 
Wine and cheese party, 7 - 9 
p.m., in H-762, Hall Bldg. All 
part time faculty are invited to 
attend. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCULP- 
TURE, CERAMICS AND 
FIBRES: Series of lectures and 
demonstrations by ceramic 
artist/sculptor Nancy Car- 
man. For more information, 
call Thérése Chabot at 848- 
4615. 


PHILOSOPHY WEEK: Stu- 
dents’ Symposium. Advisor: 
Henry Lau (Philosophy). For 
information re. Time and 
Place, call 848-2500/2510. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: Food 
For Thought - Dr. Frank 
Chalk, History Dept., on 
Anti-Semitism since World War 
IT, 11:45 a.m.-1p.m., 
Belmore House (behind the 
Campus Center). Thomas 
Merton - Discussion Group, 
7:30 p.m., Belmore House 

. (behind Campus Center). 


WOMEN’S HOCKEY: Con- 
cordia vs John Abbott at 6:15 
p.m., at John Abbott. 


ANDREW HOMZY JAZZ 
ORCHESTRA: On this pro- 
gram, the orchestra will play 
works by Tadd Dameron, 
Andrew Homzy, Francy 
Boland and Billy Strayhorn at 
8 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. 
Tickets: $8; senior citizens and 
students with I.D. $6. For 
information, call 848-3838. 


Friday 13 


ENGINEERING AND COM- 


PUTER SCIENCE FACULTY 
COUNCIL: Meeting at 2 p.m. 
in H-769, Hall Bldg. SGW 
campus. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: Skat- 
ing with Blind Children - 8:30 
a.m. at Montreal Association 
for the Blind, then to Loyola 
Rink. 848-3588. 


MEN’S HOCKEY: Concordia 
vs UQTR at 8 p.m., at UQTR. 


MEN’S BASKETBALL: Con- 
cordia vs McGill at 8:30 p.m., 
at McGill. 


WOMEN’S BASKETBALL: 
Concordia vs McGill at 6:30 
p.m., at McGill. 


ANIMATION FILMS: Louise 
Beaudet will present prize 
winning animation films from 
the Cinema Quebecoise collec- 
tion at 8:30 p.m. in VA-114, 
1395 Dorchester W. 


Saturday 14 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: La 
Pelicula del Rey (A King and 
His Movie) (Carlos Sorin, 
1986) (English subt.) with 
Julio Chaves, Ulises Dumont, 
Villanueva Cosse, Ana Maria 
Giunta and Miguel Dedowich 
at 7 p.m.; Les Contes d’Hof- 
JSmann (The Tales of Hof- 
fmann / Hoffmanns 
Erzahlungen) (German opera) 
with Christoph von Dohnanyi, 
Sylvia Geszty, Herold Kraus, 
Jon Piso and Thomas Tipton 
at 9 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. 
$2 each. SGW campus. 


CONCERT: Valerie Kinslow, 
soprano, accompanied by Dale 
Bartlett, pianist, and with 
guest artist Sherman 
Friedland, in a concert of 
chamber music at 8 p.m. in the 
Loyola Chapel, Loyola cam- 
pus. Works by: Spohr, 
McCabe, Rorem, etc. 


Sunday 15 


CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 
BUILDING ENGINEERING 
SOCIETY (CUBES): Annual 
Ice Habitat Competition, Sat- 
urday, March 7, 1987. Form a 
team of 2 to 5 members and 
enter. Competition will be held 
on Loyola campus (across from 
the Campus Centre). For more 
information and entry form 
(deadline March 2), visit the 
CUBES Office at BE-252, 1249 
Guy St. SGW campus. 


SUNDAY EUCHARIST: At 11 
a.m. and 8 p.m. in the Loyola 
Chapel. Celebrant: Robert 
Nagy. Homilist: Peter Coté.: 


Sunday 15 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: Hom- 
bre Mirando al Sudeste (Man 
Looking at the South-East) 
(Eliseo Subiela, 1986) (English 
subt.) with Lorenzo Quinteros, 
Hugo Soto, Inés Vernengo, 
Rubens Correa and Cristina 
Scaramuzza at 7 p.m.; Mirta: 
De Liniers a Estambul (Mirta: 
From Liniers to Istambul) 
(Jorge Coscia, Guillermo 
Saura, 1986) (English subt.) at 
9 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 
each. SGW campus. 


NOTICES 


continued from The Backpage 


A RECORD LENDING 
LIBRARY (approx. 2000 
records) of classical, light clas- 
sical and jazz music is available 
to anyone with a Concordia 
I.D. card. 3 records can be 
taken out for 14 days. (Tapes 
are also available). See Teddy at 
RF-03 (Refectory basement), 
Loyola campus, or call 848- 
3510. This is a free service 
sponsored by the Dean of Stu- 
dents. 


OFFICE OF THE OMBUDS- 
MAN: The ombudsmen are 
available to all members of the 
university for information, 
assistance and advice with uni- 
versity-related problems. Call 
848-4964 or drop into 2100 
Mackay on the SGW campus; 
room 326, Central Bldg. on the 
Loyola campus. The ombuds- 
man’s services are confidential. 


CONCORDIA’S STUDENT 
EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 
— 1987-1988: Applications for 
Concordia’s Student Exchange 
Programmes are available at 
the Dean of Students Offices, 
Annex M-102 (SGW) and AD- 
121 (LOY). These programmes 
are open to all full-time stu- 
dents, Canadians and perma- 
nent residents, who have com- 
pleted one full-time year in 
their programme. Deadline for 
France, Germany, Switzerland 
and U.S., February 13, 1987. 
For more information, call 
848-3514/3515. 


LACOLLE CENTRE FOR 
EDUCATIONAL INNOVA- 
TION: Workshop/Course on 
Speaking In Public on Satur- 
day, Feb. 7 (All day, 9:30 a.m. - 
4:30 p.m.), on Wednesday, 
Feb.11 (6 - 9 p.m.) and Wednes- 
day, Feb 18 (6 - 9 p.m.) in AD- 
230, Loyola campus. Fees: gen- 
eral public, $100.00; Con- 
cordia staff, $85; ~-full time 
students, $75. For more infor- 


mation, call 848-4955... 


LACOLLE CENTRE FOR 
EDUCATIONAL INNOVA- 
TION: Developing Thinking 
Skills — Workshop to be held 
on Feb. 13, 9:30 a.m. - 4:30 
p.m., in AD-131, Administra- 
tion Bldg., Loyola campus; 
Creative Problem Solving - 
Workshop to be held on March 
21, 9:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m., in 
AD-131, Administration Bldg., 
Loyola campus. General pub- 
lic, $65; Concordia faculty, 
staff & students, $45. For more 
information call 848-4955. 


ART WORKSHOP — EVE- 
NING HOURS: The Art 
Workshop will be open until 10 
p.m. Tuesdays. For more infor- 
mation, call 848-3511. 


WEIGHT LOSS CLINIC will 
be held every Tuesday after- 
noon at 3 p.m. by Health 
Services, SGW campus. Please 
come along and join us. 


WRITERS’ GROUP: Try out 
your writing on friends. Call 
Concordia Guidance Services, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
at 848-3561 and Monday, 
Wednesday, Friday at 848- 
3559. 


PHOTOGRAPHY CLASSES: 
The Art Workshop has begun a 
new series of introductory and 
intermediate photography. For 
more information, call 848- 
3511. 
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Thursday 5 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: Tiem- 
po de Revancha (Time for 
Revenge) (Adolfo Aristarain, 
1981) (English subt.) with 
Federico Luppi, Haydee Padi- 
la, Julio de Grazia and Ulises 
Dumont at 7 p.m.; Oberon 
(Oberon des Elfenkonigs Sch- 
wur) (German opera) at 9 p.m. 
in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. 
SGW campus. 


SAFE SEX BOOTH: Infor- 
mation, slides and free con- 
doms available, 11 a.m. - 2 
p.m., Hingston Hall Lobby, 
Loyola campus. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: Food 
for Thought) Dr. Lightstone, 
Religion Dept., on Historical 
Roots of Christian Anti-Semi- 
tism & the Relation Between 
Jewish & Christian Com- 
munities, 11:45 a.m. - 1 p.m.; 
bring your lunch. Concordia 
Christian Fellowship - Prayer 
group, 8 - 8:30a.m.; Belmore 
House (behind the Campus 
Centre), Loyola campus. 


LESBIAN AND GAY 
FRIENDS OF CONCORDIA: 
Presentation of film Liliana at 
4:30 p.m. in H-333-6, Hall 
Bldg. FREE. For more infor- 
mation, call 848-7414. 


CONCORDIA ART GAL- 
LERY: MILTON AVERY: 
Paintings in Canada, and 
CANADIANS AT WAR: A 
Selection of Photographs from 
the Concordia University 
Archives, until March 11. Mez- 
zanine, Hall Bldg. SGW cam- 
pus. 


MEN’S HOCKEY: Concordia 
vs Ottawa at 7:30 p.m., Loyola 
campus. 


Friday 6 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: La 
Femme de I’H6tel (Léa Pool, 
1984) (English subt.) with 
Louise Marleau, Paule Baillar- 
geon and Marthe Turgeon at 7 
p.m.; La Republica Perdida I 
(The Lost Republic 1) (Miguel 
Perez, 1982) (English subt.) at 
9 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 
each. SGW campus. 

ARTS AND SCIENCE FAC- 
ULTY COUNCIL: Meeting at 
1:30 p.m. in AD-131, Loyola 
campus. 


PH.D. WORKSHOP - VISIT- 
ING SPEAKER SERIES: Dr. 
David Rutenberg, Queen’s 
University, on Umbrella Pric- 
ing, 2-4p.m., in GM-503-48, 
1550 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
West. For further information, 
call 848-2927 or 848-2908. 


Friday 6 


FINE ARTS FACULTY 
COUNCIL: Meeting at 9:30 
a.m. in VA-245, 1395 Dorches- 
ter Blvd. W. 


DEPARTMENT OF CIN- 


' EMA’S VISITING LECTUR- 


ERS COMMITTEE: Chris 
Gallagher, well known Canadi- 
an experimental filmmaker, 
will present his latest film 
Undivided Attention at 8:30 
p.m. in VA-114, Visual Arts 
Bldg. 1395 Dorchester West. 
SGW campus. FREE. 


LESBIAN AND GAY 
FRIENDS OF CONCORDIA: 
Monthly Coffeehouse, 8:30 
p.m. - midnight, in FA-202, 
2060 Mackay. For more infor- 
mation, call 848-7414. 


MEN’S BASKETBALL: Con- 
cordia vs Bishop’s at 8:30 
p.m., Bishop’s University. 


WOMEN’S BASKETBAEL: 
Concordia vs Bishop’s at 6:30 
p.m., Bishop’s University. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: Skat- 
ing with Blind Children - NO 
SKATING TODAY. 





Saturday 7 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: Ase- 
senato en el Senado de la 
Nacion (Assassination in the 
Nation’s Senate) (Juan Jose 
Jusid, 1984) (English subt.) 
with Miguel Angel Sola, Pepe 
Soriano, Arturo Bonin and 
Martha Bianchi at 7 p.m.; The 
Merry Wives of Windsor (Die 
Lustigen Weiber von Windsor) 
(German opera) at 9 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. 
SGW campus. 


Sunday 8 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: E/ 
Rigor del Destino (The Stern- 
ness of Fate) (Gerardo Vallejo, 
1985) (English subt.) with 
Carlos Carella, Alejandro 
Copley, Leonor Manso, Ana 
Maria Picho and Victor 
Laplace at 7 p.m.; Adios 
Roberto (Enrique Dawi, 1985) 
(English subt.) with Carlos 
Calvo, Victor Laplace, Ana 
Maria Picchio and Osvaldo 
Terranova at 9 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW cam- 
pus. 


SUNDAY EUCHARIST: At 11 
a.m. and 8 p.m. in the Loyola 
Chapel. Celebrant: Robert 
Nagy. ass 


Monday 9 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: Le 
Jour se léve (Daybreak) (Mar- 
cel Carné, 1939) (English 
subt.) with Jean Gabin, Jules 
Berry, Arletty and Jacqueline 
Laurent at 8:30 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. $2. SGW campus. 


LOYOLA FILM SERIES: 
Spies (Fritz Lang, 1928) at 7 
p.m.; Pandora’s Box (G.W. 
Pabst, 1929) with Louise 
Brooks at 9 p.m. in the F.C. 
Smith Auditorium, Loyola 
campus. FREE. 


COMMUNICATION STUD- 
IES LECTURE SERIES: 
Robert Wagner, Ohio State 
University, on New Impulses in 
the Chinese Film Industry, 4:15 
- 5:30 p.m., in BR-209, Bryan 
Bldg., Loyola campus. 


BOARD OF GRADUATE 
STUDIES: Meeting at 2 p.m. 
in H-769, Hall Bldg. SGW 
campus. 


HISTORY DEPARTMENT - 
PUBLIC LECTURE SERIES: 
Dr. Michel Abitbol, Dept. of 
African Studies & Institute of 
Contemporary Jewry, Hebrew 
University, Jerusalem and 
Visiting Professor, Yale Uni- 
versity, on Edge of the 
Holocaust: The Jews of North 
Africa During the Second 
World War at 8:30 p.m. in H- 
435, Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 


HISTORY DEPARTMENT: 
Panel Discussion - Women’s 
Liberation: The Unfinished 
Revolution? The commenta- 
tors will be: Prof. K. Kusano, 
Sociology, Prof. M. Verthuy, 
Etudes francaises and Prof. J. 
Vellacott, Simone de Beauvoir 
Institute, at 11 a.m. in AD-131, 
Loyola campus. 


PHILOSOPHY WEEK: 
Poster Sessions; Introductory 
remarks by John McGraw, 
chairman; Theses on Freedom 
by John Doyle (philosophy): If 
There Were a God, Would he 
be Free?; Respondent: John 
McGraw (Philosophy); Dallas 
Laskey (Philosophy): Is Phe- 
nomenology Free to Speak of 
Freedom? Respondent: Dennis 
O’Connor (Philosophy); 
Désirée Park (Philosophy): 
How Free is an Atheist? 
Respondent: Valdimir Zeman 
(Philosophy); Moderator: 
Ernest Joos (Philosophy), 12 
noon - | p.m., Brian Building, 
room 207, Loyola campus. For 
more information, call 848- 
2500/2510., : 


Monday 9 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: Con- 
cordia Christian Fellowship - 
Bible study, 11:30 a.m. - 1 
p.m. Scripture Course - St- 
Paul: His Life & Letters, with 
Fr. Walter Bedard, O.F.M. at 
7:30 p.m. Belmore House 
(behind the Campus Centre). 


Tuesday 10 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: // 
Grido (The Cry) (Michelange- 
lo Antonioni, 1957) (English 
subt.) with Steve Cochran, 
Alida Vali, Dorian Gray, Betsy 
Blair and Lynn Shaw at 8:30 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2. 
SGW campus. 


PHILOSOPHY WEEK: Semi- 
nar — Schelling and Heidegger 
on Freedom. Speaker: Joan 
Stambaugh (Hunter College, 
N.Y.); Moderator: Judith J. 
Gray (Graduate student), 6 - 8 
p.m. in H-769, Hall Bldg., 
SGW campus. For more infor- 
mation, call 848-2500/2510. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: Con- 
cordia Christian Fellowship - 
Prayer Group, 8 - 8:30 a.m., 
Belmore House. Ecumenical 
Service - Intervarsity Christian 
Fellowship presiding, 5:05 - 
5:35 p.m., Loyola Chapel. 


MEN’S BASKETBALL: Con- 
cordia vs Bishop’s at 8:30 
p.m., Loyola campus. 


Wednesday 11 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: La 
Maudite Galette (Deriys 
Arcand, 1972) (French) with 
Marcel Sabourin, Luce Guil- 
beault, René Caron, J-Léo 
Gagnon and Gabriel Arcand at 
8:30 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. 
$2. SGW campus. 


LOYOLA FILM SERIES: 
Bend of the River (Anthony 
Mann, 1952) with James Ste- 
wart and Arthur Kennedy at 7 
p.m.; My Darling Clementine 
(John Ford, 1946) with Henry 
Fonda, Victor Mature and 
Linda Darnell at 8:45 p.m. in 
the F.C. Smith Auditorium, 
Loyola campus. FREE. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCULP- 
TURE, CERAMICS AND 
FIBRES: Series of lectures. and 
demonstrations by ceramic 
artist/sculptor Nancy. Car- 
man. For more information, 
call Thérése Chabot at 848- 
4615. 


SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR 
INSTITUTE: French author 
Chantal Chawaf will speak on 
LEspace litteraire at 8 p.m. in 
room 101, Institute lounge. 
CAMPUS MINISTRY: Medi- 
tation - 12:05 - 12:45 (mid- 
day), Belmore House (behind 
the Campus Center). 


See EVENTS page Il 


NOTICES 


DUE TO EXTENSIVE REN- 
OVATION, THE REGIS- 
TRAR’S SERVICES 
DEPARTMENT ON THE 
SGW CAMPUS (N-107) WILL 
BE CLOSED UNTIL 9 A.M., 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 16 
INCLUSIVE. REGISTRAR’S 
SERVICES ON THE 
LOYOLA CAMPUS (AD-211) 
WILL REMAIN OPEN DUR- 
ING REGULAR BUSINESS 
HOURS TO ASSIST YOU. 
TELEPHONE INQUIRIES 
WILL CONTINUE TO BE 
HANDLED BY CALLING 
848-2600. THANK YOU FOR 
YOUR UNDERSTANDING 
DURING THIS TIME OF 
DISRUPTION. 


MANAGING CONFLICT — 
IMPROVING COMMUNI- 
CATIONS, Sat. Feb. 7, 10 a.m. 
-4p.m. with Kathryn McMor- 
row at the Catholic Centre; 
Cost, $15. Preregistration 
required, 937-2301. 


LEGAL PROBLEMS? WE 
CAN HELP!! The Legal Infor- 
mation Service can help with 
information, counselling, and 
representation, if needed. We 
are located in room CC-326, 
and our telephone number is 
848-4960. Office hours are 
Monday through Friday, 9.a.m. 
- 5 p.m. This service is free and 
confidential. 


See NOTICES page I] 


TAICHI, YOGA, KARATE, 
KENDO, SELF-DEFENSE, 
DANCERCISE, FITNESS, 
SHAPE’NTONE, GYMNAS- 
TICS. Student discounts. 
Metro Vendome. Shidokan 
International 486-1818. : 


WORDPROCESSING: Term 
papers, theses, resumes. Com- 
puter on-line searching, biblio- 
graphic and _ information 
retrieval. Experienced. Near 
Loyola. Evenings and week- 
ends 484-2014: 


